THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
cheerfulness of the interior decorations. It was a cruciform
church, and later a tall spke was to stand at the cross-over,
supported at each corner by vast flying buttresses. And further
flying buttresses ran right round the cathedral from the roof
of the ambulatory to the top of the clerestory windows.
The people doubted whether such a church as this could
ever be finished. The plans of it seemed so visionary and
grandiose. But by the time that Becket became Archbishop it
had been finished, and one of the "sights" of London was that
most charming of Deans, Ralph Diceto, delighting to wander
about the aisles of his great church, talking to chance visitors
about it, and showing them round.
The life of the Church in the City was thus vigorous. In
1166 London contained no less than 126 parish churches and
13 monasteries, and though some were tiny, many were sur-
prisingly large. During the century there was an enormous
amount of church building, and the citizen of the twelfth
century must have been as well accustomed to the sight of
scaffolding as his modern successor.
The Church, was also responsible for London's two schools,
St. Paul's and St. Martin's le Grand. Fitzstephen had more
to say about their recreation than their work, and, as became so
good a reporter, he described only the more exciting moments.
A clear picture of boys at play emerges from his description.
We can see them shying stones at a wretched cockerel, tied
by one leg to the railings of St. Paul's churchyard; boar-
baiting; cheering whilst bulls, bears, and dogs fought to the
death in a wild melee: or, more civilized pastime, enjoying
the twelfth-century equivalent of bumping races on the river;
skating on it when it was frozen; and playing community
football in the fields under the old wall.
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